MODERN   ARCTIC   EXPLORATION
Russian archaeologist Chernetsov that he had found
ruins of houses right over on the Jalmal peninsula, north
of the Urals, which he considered to be Eskimo; and this
taken together with the other findings assumes some
importance.
It seems therefore as if the mystery surrounding the
origin of the migrations of the Eskimos, which during
the last half-century has occupied philologists, archae-
ologists, anthropologists and ethnographers, will now be
solved by the archaeologists, and we await with eagerness
the outcome of the Russian investigations along the
northern coasts of Siberia. And might not the day
come when we may start searching for Eskimo relics
in the northernmost parts of Scandinavia? At the risk
of being ridiculed by archaeologists, one might feel
inclined to describe as Eskimo the mysterious Komsa
culture in the most northern part of Norway, which has
so greatly occupied the minds of Scandinavian archae-
ologists of recent times. By this we close the ring round
the whole of the Polar Basin, and at the same time lift a
corner of the veil which hides from our eyes the earliest
colonisation, when the ice of the Ice-Age first receded.
With a leap of a couple of thousand years or so, we
return to the Eskimo of to-day, and touch upon the
second task which lies before the modern expedition.
At the present time there are hardly as many as 40,000
Eskimos in all the gigantic expanse of Arctic America and
Greenland. Until the middle of last century they were
able in most places to live comparatively undisturbed by
the white man, as only Dutch and Scottish whalers had
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